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Flint arrowheads used as trading mate- 
rial by American Indians. From the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum. 








AMERICAN INDIAN ECONOMY 


BEFORE 1492 A.D. 


Like many primitive societies, the American Indian developed a tribal system 
of government. This structure varied between tribes. But, generally, a chief 


controlled the tribe. . . squaws did the work and braves hunted, fished and 
fought. 


Inter-tribe commerce developed mostly through the barter system. Trading 
materials such as obsidian, fine flint, jadeite and pipestone were in demand for 
the manufacture of tools and implements of war. Marine shells, quartz crystals, 
copper, mica, mineral paints, turquoise and feathers were desired as ornaments 
and ceremonial objects. 


Usually, trade was carried on with neighboring tribes. However, highly de- 
sirable trade items traveled great distances from tribe to tribe. Trading expe- 
ditions were occasionally sent into far regions to obtain material. For example, 
the Hopewell people of Ohio sent expeditions to Lake Superior to mine copper 
and to the Rocky Mountains to obtain obsidian and grizzly bear teeth. 


As their needs in life were basically simple, Indians never developed the mone- 
tary system or modern banking practices so vital to our society today. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


THE COVER 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ bronze 
statue (1887) in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, bears the inscription, 
"1595 Anno Domini 1675. Deacon 
Samuel Chapin. One of the founders 
of Springfield."’ The cover illus- 
tration shows a bronze reduction of 
this statue that may be seen in the 
hallway leading to Music Hall at 
Carnegie Institute. 

A similar statue, not a replica, 
called The Pilgrim was made for the 
New England Society of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1905 and stands in City 
Hall Square, Philadelphia. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, 
dedicated to literature, science, and 
art, is published monthly (except 
July and August) at 4400 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette 
F. Seneff, associate editor; Melva Z. 
Bodel, advertising manager. Tele- 
phone MAyflower 1-7300. Volume 
XXX Number 9. November, 1956. 
Permission to reprint articles will be 
granted on request. Copies regularly 
sent to members of Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society. Subscriptions outside 
Allegheny County $2.00 a year. 
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Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; closed Thanksgiving Day 
Tue Famity or Man: weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 

Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 

Dinner 4:30 to 6:30 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 
except Election Day and Thanksgiving 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.M., reference services to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
Library closed for Thanksgiving 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


THE FAMILY OF MAN 

An exhibition of creative photography from 68 coun- 
tries, dedicated to the dignity of man, may be seen in the 
third-floor galleries through December 2. Galleries are 
open until 10:00 p.m., weekdays. Closed Thanksgiving. 

An admission fee of 25c is charged. Children accom- 
panied by adults and supervised grade- and high-school 
groups are admitted without charge. 


FROM THE FINE ARTS COLLECTION 

An important showing of 150 drawings, prints, and 
water colors by old masters and moderns from the Insti- 
tute permanent collection (among these Rembrandt, 
Mantegna, Homer, Picasso). Second floor, through the 
25th of November. 


ALBRECHT DURER WOODCUTS 

Twenty woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) de- 
picting The Life of the Virgin succeed the Goya etchings in 
Gallery J and continue through January. 


PAINTINGS BY TOM ROWLANDS 
Oils by Tom Rowlands, local artist returned from a 
year in Italy, continue in Gallery K through the 4th. 


TIFFANY GLASS 
The A. Douglas Nash collection of 34 pieces of Tiffany 
glass may be seen in the Treasure Room. 


NEW AT THE MUSEUM 

Models of NortH AMERICAN MamMaALs, one-sixth 
natural size, prepared by Harold J. Clement, include the 
bear family, ‘‘comparative newcomers’ ; the deer family— 
deer, caribou, reindeer, elk, and moose; seals, sea lions, 
and walruses; and “‘hoofed miscellany’’—antelopes, 
bison, cattle, sheep, goats, pronghorn, and collared 
peccary. 

Birps or Parapisg, the males with brilliant plumage 
and bizarre ornamentation, the females with more somber 
coloring. Also in Bird Hall, a Famity Tree or Birps with 
specimens of the 27 primary groups. 

United States dolls and toys (1850 to 1910) shown 
jointly by Pittsburgh Doll Club and the Museum. 

In Marine Hall, a mass of floating sargassum weed 
sheltering specimens of the voracious sargassum fish. 


DINNER TABLES AROUND THE WORLD 
Miniature dinner tables of twelve nations, created by 
Mrs. Benjamin Lencher. Public Affairs Room. 


STORY HOUR 
Story hour for three- to five-year-olds on Tuesdays, 
November 13 and 27, at 10:30 a.m., at the Library. 


wards, and much later, that I became aware 
of the inner appropriateness of seeing a great 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 8:15 P.M., Mr. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 
Admission by membership card 


November 5, 6—Election Day, lecture omitted. 
November 12, 13—Canary Istanps 

Robert Davis will show pictures of Spain's ‘‘Fortunate 
Isles,"’ where life is both tranquil and industrious—farms 
where camels pull the plows, and village streets blanketed 
with flowers for Corpus Christi Day. 
November 19, 20—New Yorx City 

Robert Friars will show our most prodigious city as 
few of us can see it—Greenwich Village, Harlem, China- 
town, Broadway backstage, Central Park, United Na- 
tions, and centers of fashion, art, and broadcasting. 
November 26, 27—Lzonarvo pa Vinci, Man or Mystery 

(One performance each evening at 8:15 P.M.) 

Gordon Bailey Washburn will introduce this full- 
length art film in color of the fabulous genius of the 
Renaissance—painter, sculptor, architect, and engineer. 
Dramatic narration and music accompany the picture. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 

The recitals are now being carried by WLOA (1550 kc). 

On November 11 Rhoda Nassar will play Chopin's 
Concerto in E Minor, and on the 25th Linda Greer, the 
Schumann Concerto in A Minor, with Dr. Bidwell handling 
the orchestral part arranged for organ. 


NATIONAL BOOK WEEK 

“It's Always Book Time’’ is theme for Book Week 
this year, November 25 to December 1. Toe Hunprep 
Best Booxs ror CHILDREN will be displayed in Boys and 
Girls Room, and children over the city will vote for 
**My Favorite Book.”’ 


SATURDAY NATURE CLUBS 

Children’s nature-study groups open November 3 at 
10:00 a.m., in the Museum. Junior Naturalists Club is 
open to all interested six- to sixteen-year-olds; Carnegie 
Nature Club is for public-school seventh graders selected 
by their teachers; Nature Club is for interested boys and 
girls, eighth grade through high school. 


SATURDAY-AFTERNOON CINEMA 

Free moving pictures for boys and girls on nature, 
travel, and health subjects, with cartoons, resume Satur- 
day, November 3, at 2:50 o'clock in Lecture Hall. 
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PAUL KLEE IN BERNE 


7. return from Europe after a month's 
visit involves a series of adjustments as 
exacting as those that are made when we go 
the other way. The airplane may bring our 
bodies one way or the other, but it cannot 
adjust us to our new life on another continent, 
either physically or mentally. For instance, 
the private clock that each of us carries inside 
himself, which tells when we are hungry or 
sleepy or when we should be alert and when 
relaxed, is not so quickly changed as are our 
wrist watches. It stubbornly persists in carry- 
ing on the wrong schedule for days, waking 
us at impossible hours and causing general 
confusion. 

How differently New York smells from 
Paris as we step from the plane! We sniff the 
soft, Atlantic air, with its somewhat acrid 
flavor of the ocean, realizing that we may not 
be so conscious of it again. Paris, tso, had 
been full of autumnal mists and golden light, 
yet neither its moisture nor its color are re- 
motely similar. Every place, happily, has its 
own native climate, its own true weather. 
For this very reason I was sorry to have 
missed the Cézanne show at Aix-en-Provence. 
A friend has told me how revealing it was to 
come upon this master’s art in the light in 
which it was created. 

It is in this sense that pictures and other 
works of art that have been torn from their 
original settings always suffer from aliena- 
tion, appearing elsewhere like foreigners who 
are ill at ease in a strange world. Impression- 
ist canvases, for this reason, never look so 
beautiful as in the Ile de France, whose gray 
and iridescent mists gave them birth. In this 
connection I remember how, in a Biennale in 
Venice, John Marin’s water colors seemed to 
pine for their native Maine, or at least for the 
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COOLING OFF IN A GARDEN OF THE HOT ZONE 
By Paut KLEE 


cool light of the Atlantic seaboard. The 
gilded light of Byzantine Venice—thick, 
fragrant, and winelike—made them look 
tinny and colorless. Perhaps, one thought, 
they really are! It is difficult at such moments 
to know whether one is receiving a revela- 
tion or observing a misplacement. 

Yet we are sometimes so grateful for these 
gatherings of precious material that all else 
is forgotten. I was never for a moment aware 
of this question when I visited the Cézanne 
show at Zurich. There in the late summer and 
autumn were exhibited some of the works 
shown earlier in the Cézanne exhibitions in 
The Hague and in Aix. And it was only after- 
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wards, and much later, that I became aware 
of the inner appropriateness of seeing a great 
exhibition of pictures by Paul Klee in the 
town of Berne, his birthplace. Both exhibi- 
tions were constantly crowded, since visitors 
voyaged to them from all over Europe and 
even, like myself, from America, to swell the 
hosts of Swiss who likewise thronged the 
galleries. 

They had come to these particular events 
to look at the seminal material out of which, 
as we now realize, the world-wide harvest of 
twentieth-century art has grown. For these 
two men—Cézanne and Klee—together with 
Wassily Kandinsky, a Russian, are now recog- 
nized as the immediate leaders of our modern 
movements in the arts. As a friend in Paris has 
put it, a diagram intended to illustrate this 
century's developments might employ the 
images of three trees, the largest of these 
being Cézanne’s many-branched giant. To the 
left and right of this forest monarch, with its 
large Cubist and Fauve limbs, are single trees 
whose strong trunks represent the creative 
forces of Klee and Kandinsky, out of whose 
liberating imagery has developed so much of 
our finest contemporary art. 

The Berne exhibition, including over seven 
hundred and fifty works by Klee, invited days 
of concentrated study. In the art museum of 
Berne is established the Klee-Stiftung, the 
large and precious deposit of Klee’s works— 
a collection of over three thousand items— 
that is a gift to the city. Likewise in this 
somewhat fairy-tale town with its pretty, old 
houses, its clock towers and painted stone 
fountains, lives Klee’s son Felix, with his own 
fine collection of his father’s works. It was, 
therefore, natural that museums and collec- 
tors in all parts of the world were called upon 
to lend their finest pictures for the occasion. 
As a result, an opportunity was given to 
contemplate a fine cross section of the life 
production of one of the most sensitive and 
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fruitful relation with his somewhat ghost- 


haunted Northern nature. Unlike Ernst Lud- 
wig Kirchner, for instance, Klee depends no 


inventive spirits of our century. Starting with 
a handful of his childhood drawings, even a 
Latin schoolbook with grotesque marginalia 
dating from the eighties, the show unrolled 
itself like a magically figured scroll whose 
other sharply cut edge was reached with the 
large pictures of 1940, the year of his death. 

Unlike Cézanne, a southern classicist, Paul 
Klee was essentially a northern man and an 
archromantic. His basic romanticism shows 
itself most clearly by his faith in the bound- 
less depths and breadths of the human imagi- 
nation as well as in his manifest belief in the 
necessity of an artist’s freedom from all 
aesthetic authority. For him, neither the 
material out of which art is made nor its 
forms are limitable except as the shaping 
imagination of the individual artist circum- 
scribes them for himself. Klee invites artists 
into a wider world of formal possibilities 
than they had hitherto conceived possible; a 
world, in fact, without any definable bound- 
aries. 

Although Klee lived mostly in Germany 
during his mature years, he spent the first two 
decades of his life in Berne. Smaller than a 
city, Berne is more like a beautiful big vil- 
lage, whose stone and plaster houses enclose 
arcaded sidewalks to ward off the winter rain 
and snow. Not a brown and balconied wall, 
not a window in its carved wooden gables 
lacks its geraniums and petunias from spring 
to autumn frosts. It is as though the houses 
were painted with flowers. The whole toy 
town, from its mossy slates to its taverns of 
roistering farmers from nearby mountain 
pastures, might have been carved by a clever 
Swiss whittler and brightly enameled for the 





Mr. Washburn, the director of fine arts at Carnegie, 
has just returned from a month's trip to Europe to see 
the Biennale, the great international exhibition in Venice, 
and to look at the largest exhibit of paintings, drawings, 
and prints of Paul Klee that has ever been assembled. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH YELLOW BIRDS sy Paut KLEE 


Zurich Fair. It is warm, intimate, and lova- 
ble, even though it may not particularly 
recommend itself as a center of creative life. 
Perhaps the latter fact accounts for Klee’s 
having left it, though'l have not failed to ask 
myself if something of its best qualities may 
not live in the character of his work. In 
Berne we feel close to other human beings 
and are intimate, too, with all the growing 
and flowering elements of the natural world 
that flow in pleasant green waves up to its 
walls. Things are not large or distant or 
abstract, and there is no sense of failure in our 
contacts with physical realities, with the 
everyday pleasures of sensuous experience. 
The artist undertakes the transformation 
of this kind of experience into the symbols of 
art. Klee worked, as William Blake also did, 
not so much with as through his eyes, arriving 
at images that substitute for the actual ob- 
jects of the external world. The images may 
evoke but do not imitate these external 
things. As symbols, they are conceived within 
the logic both of the experience itself and of 
the medium eraployed; a double necessity. 
From an apple, if a somewhat crude parallel 
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may be offered, one does not 
make an apple: one makes an 
apple-ish thing as, for instance, 
an apple pie. From flour, like- 
wise, one makes cake or bread. 
The work of art that is made 
is a mew product, not a fac- 
simile. The raw material of 
nature has been re-presented in 
accordance with the tech- 
niques of an art and with the 
dictates of an idea. 

Out of a wide variety of ex- 
periences with nature, whose 
dynamics he studied almost as 
closely as a scientist does, Paul 
Klee made those artful 
mechanisms that we call pic- 
tures. If we study these works with attention, 
we find they have inner springs of life and 
movement that are nearly magical in their 
power to affect us. In fact, they arouse our 
imaginations to move about within them and 
to discover that they are entirely true within 
themselves, just exactly as the outer world is. 
Our visual movement, however, is guided by 
the artist, to whose precise directions we 
must submit if we would properly enjoy the 
experience of his microcosms. 

Unlike many modern artists, Klee has 
given us titles for each of his many thousands 
of works. These titles usually provide quick 
clues to the spirit of the forms, leading us 
into the idea of each picture without any 
necessity for a preliminary groping for his 
intentions. This desire to provide clarity is 
characteristic of this man, who never suffered 
from the habit of flinging himself upon the 
altar of nature’s mysteries, a sacrifice to his 
romantic emotions. In this he differs from 
some of his German Expressionist friends 
with whom he closely associated. Though 
not a born classicist, he utilized a classical 
discipline, bringing this rationality into 


“Every Man Beareth the Whole Stamp of the Human Condiiian’’ 








fruitful relation with his somewhat ghost- 
haunted Northern nature. Unlike Ernst Lud- 
wig Kirchner, for instance, Klee depends no 
more upon impulse and intuition than upon 
the application of intellect to the ordering of 
his work. He knows, thus, that he must start 
with formal motifs, as a mason knows that 
he will work with bricks. In this respect he 
understood what Matisse did, although they 
developed in different ways. Each, however, 
avoided the difficulties of undisciplined ro- 
mantic expressionism, of ecstasy without 
grammar. 

Like Matisse, Klee chose his grammar when 
he had given up the entire vocabulary of the 
Academies with whose conventional modes 
of expression he had become an adept prac- 
titioner. Like many another truth-seeker, in 
fact, he cast aside the fancy garments of 
worldly success to start out again naked and 
without advantage. At this point he found 
guidance within himself, choosing that 
simple vocabulary of expressive marks that 
we all know from childhood and which, as 
the exhibition reveals, he himself had used 
as a young boy. Now, once more, the ordi- 
nary little motifs of pencil and brush reappear: 
the stars, circles, spirals, loops, the parallel 
lines, crosses and triangles that anyone may 
employ. These figures he plays with and 
combines to formulate landscapes and other 
little scenes. It is a simple path but a true one 
that can be followed. 

Commencing with this given series of 
formal marks and signs, he warmed them, as 
it were, in the firelight of his fantasy in order 
to bring them finally into use as symbols of 
reality. A triangle, for instance, might long 
to associate with other triangles and to be- 
come the sails of a flotilla of boats; parallel 
lines might suggest the ripples of water; 
cubes often become houses. As he saw these 
formal motifs becoming visual equivalents, 
he drew them into closer and more suggestive 
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patterns of reference. Yet he did so without 
destroying their basic formality as ‘‘marks.”’ 

These figurations, however, are only his 
elements. The pictures themselves, though 
appearing simple enough to the casual eye, 
are usually mechanisms of considerable sub- 
tlety and richness. In fact, in Klee’s works we 
may be reminded of the achievements of 
Chinese painters and calligraphers, whose 
ideal was to express the dynamics of life 
movement in unity and equilibrium. In a pic- 
ture of a dancer, for instance, instead of a copy 
of a dancing body, Klee’s diagrammatic pres- 
entation will contain a series of thrusts, 
counterthrusts, and resolutions of tension, all 
calculated to give the observer an actual 
visual experience of movement. Klee’s dia- 
gram, which is to say, his picture, must 
therefore be organized to offer a balance of 
tensions parallel to those experienced or ob- 
served in daily life. 

Klee was a master of miniature marvels, 
the importance of which is not for a moment 
to be judged by their physical size. Indeed, 
someone would do well to organize an exhi- 
bition to illustrate the point that, in art, 
greatness is independent of measurable big- 
ness. In the last years of his life, Klee made 
a number of large canvases, many of which 
are of great beauty and power. But in two 
earlier periods—in the years around 1920 
and again about 1930—when his art reached 
remarkable levels of intensity, these evoca- 
tive images were often no bigger than the 
pages of a small book. 

As Will Grohman has expressed it, Klee’s 
art was dedicated to ‘‘a humanization of pure 
construction.’’ In developing his personal ap- 
proach, Klee reversed the practice of some of 
his famous contemporaries. Yet he supported 
the chief aim of the modern artist—to replace 
the subject with the object. He, too, ex- 
pected a picture to stand upon its own feet as 
a created object, as a human invention. 





FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 1956 
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“Every Man Beareth the Whole Stamp of the Human Condition’ 


HILE we in Pittsburgh are viewing THE 

Famity or Man (at Carnegie Institute 
currently through December 2), others in 
Japan, in India, and in Europe are examining 
identical photographs. 
It becomes a point of speculation as to 
whether the emotional impact from the 
various themes in this story of man—his play, 
his work, his social relationships, angers, and 
fears—differs along national lines in these 
countries. Probably not, for we are equally 
sympathetic to the child leaping in play in 
Bechuanaland, to the Javanese boy dancing, 
to the three children from the United States 
rollicking in a fantastic game of cards. The 
hungry woman from Holland munching on a 
crust of bread carries the same deep impact as 
does the pathetic Chinese boy with his rice 
bowl extended for alms. These photographs 
present facets of the oneness of the world, and 





Robert Capa, Magnum, Ladies’ Home Journal, U.S.S.R. 
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David Duncan, Life, Saudi Arabia 


through the lenses of the great photographers 
of our time they become amalgamated into 
the experiences common to all peoples. 
National boundaries of human emotions dis- 
appear. 

The United States Information Agency has 
been circulating two full-sized copies of THE 
Famity or Man. The first group has been 
seen in Guatemala and Mexico City. It is 
now on its way to India, where it will be 
exhibited in Bombay, Agra, New Delhi, 
Madras, and Calcutta. A second copy of the 
show iixs been viewed by record crowds in 
Berlin, Munich, London, and Amsterdam and 
will continue on to Paris, Brussels, Rome, 
Belgrade, and Vienna. 

The Japanese have also made a copy, and in 
Tokyo it was first attended by a quarter of a 
million people and on its subsequent return 
was seen by more than seventy-five thousand. 
The exhibit traveled to Osaka, Nagoya, 
Sendai, Fuoka, and Kyoto. 

Tue Famiy or Man was created by Edward 
Steichen, director of the department of pho- 
tography at the Museum of Modern Art in 

(Turn to page 316) 
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FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 1956 


REVIEW of the photographic exhibition, 

Tue Famity or Man, presented by the 
Department of Fine Arts in the third-floor 
galleries at Carnegie Institute highlighted 
the sixtieth annual celebration of Founder- 
Patrons Day the evening of Thursday, Octo- 
ber 18. 

Among the twelve hundred guests at the 
preview and reception only a very few had 
never snapped the shutter of a camera lens, 
so that the technical excellence of the photo- 
graphs as well as their warm human appeal 
was much appreciated. The dramatic effect 
of the black-and-white photographs was 
enhanced by their lighting and arrangement 
in the galleries as planned by Leon Anthony 
Arkus, assistant director of fine arts. 

The President and his wife, and several of 
the Institute trustees with their wives, 
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finally finished in 1892 during the presidency 
of Benjamin Harrison and occupied without 
formal dedication. The transfer from the 


greeted the members of Carnegie Institute 
Society and their friends informally at the 
reception held in Sculpture Court. 

The gleaming white Pentellic marble of 
beautifully proportioned Sculpture Court— 
the marble used in the Parthenon, which was 
the basis for the design of the Court—is al- 
ways a handsome setting for an evening 
gathering. Flower arrangements for the re- 
ception tables and the grand staircase were 
by the Pittsburgh Garden Center, under per- 
sonal supervision of Mrs. Donald G. Clark. 

Background music was provided through- 
out the evening by a string ensemble on the 
second-floor balcony, under the direction of 
Charles Marsh. 

The celebration of Founder-Patrons Day 
traditionally opens a season of new activities 
at Carnegie Institute. 


Arthur C. Twomey 
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THE OLD POST OFFICE BUILDING 


n downtown Pittsburgh there 
I is a granite building five stories 
high that is set in surroundings of 
tall office, hotel, and department 
store structures, in many cases 
more than twice its height. It is 
known now as the Old Post Office 
building, and it has quite a his- 
tory over seventy-six years of 
planning, erection, and use—and 
its history still goes on. Even after 
three quarters of a century it is 
still fulfilling many important 
functions. 

Prior to its occupancy of this 
building the Pittsburgh Post Office 
was located at Fifth Avenue and 
Smithfield Street, where the Park 
Building now stands. With the 
growing importance of the down- 
town area and Pittsburgh gener- 
ally, it had become inadequate for 
the needs of the Federal activities 
centered therein. 

In 1880 during the presidency 
of Rutherford B. Hayes, Congress 
made an appropriation for a new 
building. A site on the upper side 
of Smithfield Street between Fourth and 
Third Avenues was acquired. The plans for 
the building were prepared by M. E. Bell, 
United States architect, whose name is on 
the cornerstone. 


TROUBLES WITH FOUNDATION 
In 1881 the excavation for the foundation 
was begun. It was soon discovered that the 
sandy soil was too soft to support the build- 
ing, and after a delay there was a change in 
plans, and piles were used successfully. But 
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present old building. The United States 
Budget Bureau has approved plans for the new 
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THE OLD POST OFFICE 


more funds were needed, and Congress sup- 
plied them. It was 1884 before the foundation 
was completed. 

Then another serious complication arose. 
Late in 1884 the quarry owner under contract 
with the Federal Government to supply the 
Vermont granite for the building failed in 
business. The Government took over and 
operated the quarry itself. It was two years 
before the granite reached Pittsburgh. 

The building, which may be described as 
Victorian version of classic architecture, was 


Smithfield Street. There is a precedent for 
ceding this land to the Citv. A few vears agn 








finally finished in 1892 during the presidency 
of Benjamin Harrison and occupied without 
formal dedication. The transfer from the 
former site was made by gradual transition. 
Meanwhile the owners of the old site had 
gone ahead with their own plans, and the 
Park Building later became Pittsburgh's first 
skyscraper. 

The Post Office Department occupied the 
first floor of the new building. The upper 
floors were used by the Federal Courts, the 
United States Attorney, and the Internal 
Revenue Service, including the Passport Di- 
vision. The official title of the building was 
United States Post Office and Court House. 


A STRONG AND STURDY STRUCTURE 

The Post Office building occupied in 1892 
was and still is noted for its sturdiness. The 
outside walls were of Vermont granite. The 
inside was equipped with marble and slate 
from Vermont, Tennessee, and Kentucky. The 
only importation of materials for the build- 
ing was mahogany from Africa, which was 
used for the woodwork throughout. The 
ceilings of all floors are exceptionally high. 
In various rooms throughout the building 
there were installed ornate marble mantles, 
evidently for the use of wood and coal in 
their grates. This was before the advent of 
steam heat, which is now used. 

The feature most remarkable to the visitor 
of the present day is the fine condition of the 
marble floors and stairway treads throughout 
the building. These were laid in squares of a 
hard marble called Vermont Oriental. It is 
white with overtones of a deep purple. An 
examination of recent date shows this marble 
in practically the same condition as when 
installed—this despite the fact, as pointed 
out by J. J. Reardon, superintendent of the 
building, that millions of feet must have trod 
upon this marble during the sixty-six years 
the building has been in operation. Mr. 


passed a law ‘for the erection of the borough 
of Pittsburgh in Allegheny County.’’ When 
Pittsburgh became a City in 1816, it adopted 





Reardon also pointed with pride to the fine 
condition of the African mahogany after the 
lapse of the same period. 

It has been found impossible to ascertain 
the exact cost of the building. Reliable esti- 
mates place it at $2,000,000. 


PRACTICAL USES OF OLD BUILDING 


After the Post Office Department trans- 
ferred to its new location at Seventh Avenue 
and Grant Street in 1934, the now old build- 
ing has been used for many worthy purposes. 
These include at present a Post Office Branch 
on the first floor; on the next three floors: 
civilian inspection of contracts for the fabri- 
cation of materials being purchased by the 
United States, such as parts for airplanes; a 
Bureau of Apprenticeship of the United 
States Department of Labor; four United 
States Recruiting offices—the Marines, the 
Air Force, tie Army, and the Navy. The fifth 
floor is used as an induction center for draftees. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
While Congress has made an appropriation 
for a new Federal office building in Pitts- 
burgh, there is disagreement over whether it 
should be built at Seventh Avenue and Grant 
Street, across Seventh Avenue from the New 
Post Office building, or on the site of t . 


Mr. Jacoby was actively engaged for many years in 
editorial posts of various Pittsburgh newspapers, finally 
as publisher of the Sun-Telegraph. As a reporter for the old 
Chronicle Telegraph, his route was the Post Office building 
on Smithfield Street. He later handled public relations 
for the Retail Merchants Association of Pittsburgh. 

Among other activities he was involved in Flood Con- 
trol, Smoke Prevention, and Zoning, serving for ten 
years as chairman of the first Zoning Board of Adjust- 
ment. One of the founders of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Society in 1927, Mr. Jacoby has served on its board of 
directors ever since. He helped to organize and became 
a member of the Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development. At present he is engaged in preparing a 
plan for Noise Abatement in Pittsburgh. 


job. As the result of continued efforts the 
United States Board of Geographic Names re- 
versed its ruling in 1911, and the ‘‘H’’ came 
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present old building. The United States 
Budget Bureau has approved plans for the new 
structure to cost $23,960,000 on a “‘govern- 
ment-owned site.’’ Because no Federal funds 
are now available to purchase land, this 
would mean use of the Old Post Office site. 
However, Mayor David L. Lawrence and the 
Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment have not given up their fight for 
the Grant Street location. They hope to con- 
vince the General Services Administration, 
which has final authority, that the new build- 
ing should be erected within easy access of 
the Federal Building on Grant Street that 
houses many government agencies in addition 
to the Post Office. 

There is agitation, too, that if the site at 
Seventh and Grant is used, the old building 
be torn down and the land area ceded to the 
City of Pittsburgh for a public park. The 
dimensions of this land would be less than 
that used for the Mellon Park farther up 
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ONE OF A DOZEN ORNATE MARBLE MANTLES IN THE OLD POST OFFICE 
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Smithfield Street. There is a precedent for 
ceding this land to the City. A few years ago 
the Federal Government donated a strip 20 
feet wide at the rear of the building for the 
widening of Cherry Way. 


THE ELUSIVE ‘‘H’’ IN PITTSBURGH 

Any discussion of the Old Post Office 
building naturally brings to mind the ‘‘H”’ 
at the end of ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ It has not al- 
ways been there, aad the fact that the “‘H”’ 
is now firmly established is due largely to 
what happened in the Old Post Office. 

For several years it was Pittsburgh, and 
then it became Pittsburg. Later it became 
Pittsburgh again. The ‘‘H”’ really had a hard 
time of it for a period, but it is now there 
to stay—so everybody hopes and believes. 

As far back as 1758 the Penns surveyed the 
area now included within the confines of the 
City and named it ‘“The Manor of Pittsburgh.”’ 
In 1794 the General Assembly of Pennsylvania 








passed a law ‘‘for the erection of the borough 
of Pittsburgh in Allegheny County.’’ When 
Pittsburgh became a City in 1816, it adopted 
“The Seal of the City of Pittsburgh.”’ 

Everything ran along smoothly for the 
‘“H”’ for many years, and then in 1907 the 
United States Board of Geographic Names 
ruled that the ‘‘H’’ had to go, in order to 
provide uniformity among the city and town 
““burgs’’ throughout the nation. The new 
spelling of Pittsburg went on the Post Office 
canceling machines, and that was that. The 
omission of the “‘H’’ caused no hurrahs in 
Pittsburgh—quite the contrary. During the 
1908 Sesquicentennial the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce started a movement to re- 
store the *‘H”’. 


POSTMASTER DAVIS JOINS THE FIGHT 
Major William H. Davis was Postmaster 
of Pittsburgh, and he got vigorously on the 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS.... 


we have emphasized the 


personal and human side 


of TRUST SERVICE. 
COMMONWEALTH trust company oF prrtssurct 


Trust Funds over $100,000,000.00 


job. As the result of continued efforts the 
United States Board of Geographic Names re- 
versed its ruling in 1911, and the ‘‘H’’ came 
back, it is hoped, to stay. This leaves Pitts- 
burgh as the only ‘‘burgh”’ city in the nation. 

Incideatally, one of the peculiar quirks 
often found in Federal statutes resulted in 
increasing the term of Major Davis as Post- 
master for two years. This gave gratification 
to the thousands of Pittsburghers who ad- 
mired him, especially the newspaper men. 
Major Davis in private life was the manager 
of the Tri-State News Bureau that served all 
the Pittsburgh papers for many years. 

It is interesting to note that Mayor David 
L. Lawrence has fixed November 27, 1958 as 
the official date for the opening of the Pitts- 
burgh Bicentennial celebration. For on that 
date in 1758 this city was officially named after 
the Earl of Chatham, England’: ‘:amous prime 
minister, William Pitt. 












William B. McFall, President 
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HEINRICH HEINE 


HERE was neither a long procession, nor 

lugubrious music, nor muffled drums, nor 
black cloths starred with orders, nor em- 
phatic discourse, nor tripods crowned with 
green flames. But the mourners knew that 
they were assisting at the funeral of a king 
of the mind."’ These were Gautier’s impres- 
sions of Heinrich Heine's funeral a century 
ago. Indeed, he was a king of the poets. 

In 1797, in a German town, Diisseldorf, a 
male child was born to the wife of a poor 
Jewish trader. The ambitious mother, the 
orphaned daughter of a physician, dreamed 
of great futures for her first-born: a famed 
diplomat, a prosperous banker, a noted law- 
yer, or an eminent physician. But young 
Harry Heine grew up to be a poet. 

After a traditional Hebrew and Biblical 
education, he was schooled by Franciscan 
priests who indoctrinated Harry with Ca- 
tholicism, which later had a marked effect 
on his poetry. When he had finished his high- 
school education, a business career - was 
planned for him. In Hamburg his uncle 
Solomon, a wealthy, practical banker, trained 
and established young Heine in his own firm, 
Harry Heine & Co. The company soon failed. 
Since he was obviously not suited to business, 
Harry was sent to study law. 

During his stay in Hamburg he had fallen 
in love with his cousin Amelie, an attractive 
young girl, but practical like her father. To 
her his poems held little significance; he was 
just another poor relative. When Amelie 
married, he wrote some of his most venomous 
poetry, directed against her and her rich 
husband. 

At Bonn, the first of the universities he 
attended, he met August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, a Romantic poet and scholar, who 
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criticized and encouraged Heine's poetry. At 
Géttingen, the next university he attended, 
he was very unhappy. It was probably here 
that he contracted the venereal disease that 
some years later confined him to his ‘‘mat- 
tress grave.” 

Heine’s next stop was Berlin, where his 
literary career began. In the fashionable salon 
of Rahel von Varnhagen he met many leading 
literary figures of Germany. Some of those 
whom he encountered in Berlin were the 
poets, Friedrich Fouqué and Adelbert von 
Chamisso, and the philosophers, Arthur 
Schopenhauer and Georg Wilhelm Hegel. 

Here, for the first time in his life, he be- 
came actively aware of his Jewish. heritage. 
With other brilliant intellectuals, he joined 










































an organization for improving Jewish culture. 
However, his enthusiasm for the Society for 
Jewish Culture and Science was short-lived: 
the wealthy Jews did not need its culture, the 
poor had no feelings for it in their misery. 
Yet Heine profited from it. He gained a 
deeper understanding of his people and their 
torturous history. The Rabbi of Bacherach, 
Belshazzar, Donna Clara, and some of his 
other work dealt with Jewish subjects. 
Heine's first great success was in Berlin. 
When he was just twenty-four years old, a 
book of his first poems was published. His 
thoughts were in the Romantic tradition, but 
expressed in a modern manner. The poems 
possessed his distinctive style of witticism, 
simplicity, and catchy rhythm. Among the 
masterpieces included in this volume was 
The Two Grenadiers. Berlin society acknowl- 
edged his talent. 

Two years later, after his second book had 
been published, Heine returned to his memory- 
haunted Hamburg. Amelie was gone, but her 
younger sister Therese, who was no longer a 
mere child but a charming young lady, cap- 
tured the poet’s heart. But Therese, like her 
sister, was indifferent toward him, and again 
he left Hamburg, depressed and lonely. To 
her he presented Du bist wie eine Blume. This 
poem and The Lorelei are the most famous of 
his works. During the Second World War, 
Nazi leaders classified the latter as a folk 
song, since the people of Germany were not 
willing to abandon it with all his other pro- 
scribed writings. 

With his uncle's financial aid, Heine re- 
turned to Gottingen. To meet the qualifica- 
tions to practice law, he converted to the 
Protestant faith. He was baptized; his name 


Mrs. Tauber, a native of Hungary, is a graduate of the 
University of Budapest. For several years she was the 
librarian for Ujsag, a daily newspaper in Budapest. She 
came to the United States in 1948, and since 195) has been 
librarian of the Carnegie Museum. 
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was changed from Harry (which name had 
been given him for an English friend of his 
father’s) to Heinrich; and he received his 
law degree. But to his honest, sensitive na- 
ture, conversion was a despicable deed. Dur- 
ing this period of inner conflict, he immersed 
himself in his work and produced numerous 
poems, plays, and prose compositions. Among 
these were The Journey to the Harz and The 
Homecoming, the second of which contains the 
lovely The Lorelei. 

During the next phase of his writing he 
concentrated on prose. On the evening of the 
publication of his new book, Travel Pictures, 
Heine fled to England: he feared that people 
would resent his sardonic descriptions. In 
1827 he returned to Germany, disillusioned: 
England had not met with his expectations. 
The following year the third of his Travel 
Pictures appeared. 

Restless, dissatisfied, he left for Paris in 
search of peace, of new horizons. In Paris he 
found contentment. He conversed with lead- 
ing contemporary intellectuals like Théophile 
Gautier, the poet, novelist and critic; Fréd- 
éric Frangois Chopin, the composer; Alfred 
de Musset, the writer; and George Sand, the 
novelist. 

Caught in the whirlpool of radical idealism 
that followed the French Revolution, he be- 
came enthusiastic over the latest fad—Saint- 
Simonism. Its novelty soon wore off and he 
again returned to Jehovah and the Hebrew 
religion into which he had been born, with- 
out making any formal statement of his 
attitude. 

Having been disappointed by his other 
loves, Heinrich Heine fell in love again, with 
Crescentia Eugénie Mirat, a charming but 
simple Parisian grisette. After she had been 
his mistress for six years, the poet married 

Mathilde, as he had named her. Their mar- 
riage survived the trials and tribulations of 
(Turn to page 311) 
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THE CONTINUOUS MINER, CONTINUED 


n the September, 1954, issue of CARNEGIE 
MaGazineE, a gift of eight paintings from 
the Joy Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh 
was reported. Antonio Frasconi, Matta, 
Walter Murch, Ben Shahn, Saul Steinberg, 
Hedda Sterne, and Rufino Tamayo were com- 
missioned by Fortune magazine to interpret 
the Joy Continuous Miner, an electric- 
hydraulic mechanism for excavating ore. 
These works were subsequently purchased 
and presented to Carnegie Institute and all 
bear the same title, The Continuous Miner. 
This very gracious gift from the Joy 
Manufacturing Company has had fascinating 
developments. Almost from the moment the 
paintings were received, they have been 
busily traversing the United States and cross- 
ing the Atlantic. After having first been ex- 
hibited at the Institute, they were shipped in 
1955 to L’Exposition Internationale de |'In- 
dustrie Minérale in Paris. From May of 1955 
until the middle of this year they were in- 
cluded in the traveling exhibition, Tue 
Wortp at Work, and shown at The Arts 
Club of Chicago, California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor (San Francisco), Albright 
Art Gallery (Buffalo), The Museum of Fine 
Arts (Houston), Seattle Art Museum, Los 
Angeles County Museum, The Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, and the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis. From September 23 to October 14, 
1956, the same pictures were shown at the 
Huntington Galleries, Huntington, West 
Virginia, and following that, from the end 
of October through November, at The Penn- 
sylvania State University at State College. 
J. D. A. Morrow, chairman of the board of 
the Joy Manufacturing Company, writes: 
“The Joy Manufacturing Company was 
glad to cooperate with Fortune magazine in 
having the paintings of the Continuous 
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Miner made and our Board of Directors con- 
sidered it a privilege to present the paintings 
as a gift to the Carnegie Institute. Somewhat 
to our surprise, they have brought the Com- 
pany favorably to the notice of a great many 
people. 

‘“For example, at the Exposition of Mining 
Machinery in Paris last summer, these paint- 
ings created a great deal of interest. Many 
foreign mine operators, mining engineers, 
and government officials commented with 
interest and some surprise on the fact that Joy 
was instrumental in having these paintings 
made and turned over to the Institute. We 
have also received many compliments from 
people in the United States to the same effect. 

“Consequently, we have benefited not only 
from a contribution to the cultural wealth of 
our community, but also from the commenda- 
tion that we have received from people 
wherever the paintings have been shown.”’ 

Perhaps John Bunyan sums up the moral 
of this story in his Pilgrim's Progress: 


A man there was, though some did count him mad, 
The more he cast away the more he had. 


aL. A. A. 


NOW AND THEN 


LETTER dated November 5, 1900, from 
John Bindley, then president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, to 
George W. Wilson, then manager of Carnegie 
Music Hall, recently discovered, begins: 
‘*May I be permitted to submit the follow- 
ing for the relief of the congestion that seems 
always to take place at the Carnegie Orches- 
tral Concerts: all carriages should approach 
the Library from the west side.... To 
clarify, I enclose you a diagram.” . 
A worrisome problem in 1900 and in 1956! 








The best-known 
name in glass... 
also means 
highest quality 
paints 


Give some thought to glass . . . and you'll think of us. 
After all, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has been 
manufacturing glass since 1883. 


But this is only one chapter in Pittsburgh Plate’s story. 


In our 14 paint plants, we produce finishes for hun- 
dreds of products ranging from the toothpaste tube used 
in the morning to the alarm clock most of us set at night. 
Automobiles, toys, appliances—these are but a few of the 
many items which are finished with “Pittsburgh” paints, 
varnishes, enamels or lacquers. 

And “Pittsburgh,” through its famous Color Dynamics 
painting system, is the leader in the functional use of 
color to help create more cheerful and productive sur- 
roundings in homes, schools, factories, and other build- 
ings. 

Yes, the best-known name in glass means more than 
glass! 





PAINTS + GLASS + BRUSHES « CHEMICALS + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 
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INSIGHT INTO GERMANY 


The second of three articles on recent books dealing with global hot spots 


OMPARED to the number of books that 

have poured off the press about some of 
the world’s potential trouble spots, the books 
about Germany have been relatively few. 
Some of the most telling ones are now po- 
litically out of date, written as they were in 
the years immediately after the collapse of 
Hitler’s Reich, but they retain significance for 
their insight into the personal attitudes of the 
German people. The novels, especially those 
written by Germans, about the German ca- 
tastrophe, give perhaps the best interpreta- 
tion of how it all happened and what the 
chances are for the future. We have very few 
of the *‘I lived with the people’ type 
of book that Americans and Englishmen have 
produced about the places they have lived 
since the War; a few written soon after the 
War remain the only ones available. 

A look at Germany through books, as this 
article undertakes to do, cannot make any 
claim of presenting an up-to-date political 
picture; it is, rather, an attempt to follow 
some of the trends in feeling and thought that 
were evident soon after the War and would 
seem general enough still to have validity. 

Among the recent reports on Germany, 
Alistair Horne’s Return to Power is probably 
the most outstanding. Here is a sane survey 
of the years 1952-55, when a defeated country 
rebuilt its economy and, under Adenauer’s 
leadership, took its important place among 
the nations of Europe. Horne devotes part 
of his book to an evaluation of the German 
psychology; he feels that the accusation of 
total guilt with which the Allied Nations 
faced the Germans did much to create a 
desire to retaliate by total condemnation of 
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Allied Occupation policies. Like so many 
other journalists, he fears that the all- 
important drive to reunification may take 
Germany out of the Western camp, toward 
either Communism or some sort of neo- 
Fascism. As an up-to-date picture of political 
and economic questions, this is a sound book. 

If, however, one wants a glimpse of what 
the individual German thought and thinks, 
either under Hitler or in the years afterward, 
one has to turn to the older books mentioned 
before. It is there that some light is shed on 
questions that books like Horne’s do not at- 
tempt to answer: How about Germany's 
youth? The intelligentsia? The ex-soldiers 
who saw the effect and the breakdown of 
Hitler’s war machine? What did they think 
and how do they regard the future? 

Milton Mayer's They Thought They Were Free 
takes a close look at ten average citizens in a 
small German community and, often in their 
own words, gives a picture of the motives 
and desires that led the little people into 
Nazism. For this is what the author found 
them still to be—Nazis, to whom the move- 
ment gave security and a sense of belonging, 
and who see no connection between them- 
selves and the crimes and excesses of which 
their government was guilty. 

They think of themselves as decent and 
hard-working people; they talk freely to 
Mayer, an American Jew, about German 
Anti-Semitism, which they regard as some- 
thing quite justifiable, almost traditional. Yet 
none are interested in the Nazi race theory as 
such; they consider what concerns them- 
selves—and what concerns them is alleged 
incidents of injustice suffered at the hands of 








Jews, often incidents they heard through a 
second or third source. Most of them are be- 
lieving Christians and yet they see no con- 
tradiction between their adherence to re- 
ligion and to Nazism. They do not feel they 
live in a system that had abolished indi- 
vidual freedom; they were led, not driven. 
This is one of the most readable, if at times 
controversial, books about Germany; one 
feels oneself sitting in on these private con- 
versations with Herr Schwenke, Herr Kessler, 
and all the others, a bewildered, alarmed, 
but always interested participant in the dis- 
cussions. 

Heinrich Fraenkel in Boy Between gives us 
the life story of Karlheinz Schaeffer: born in 
1927, raised under Hitler, a member of the 
Waffen Schutzstaffel at sixteen, severely 
wounded in the war, a member of a gang of 
youthful racketeers in postwar Berlin, an 
ardent Communist and, finally, a disillusioned 
and hard-boiled escapee to West Berlin. 
Karlheinz tells his own story, and it is a 
sordid one often overdramatized by the ra- 
conteur. 

But the book’s importance lies in its im- 
plications rather than the facts. There are in 
Germany hundreds of thousands of young 
men like Karlheinz who have known only 
totalitarianism as a form of government; yet 
it is this generation who will have to supply 
the leaders when the old men now at the 
helm die. There are two ways these young 
men could go in the future: they may have 
become so thoroughly brutalized, hardened, 
and regimented that they in turn will chose 
brutality and regimentation; yet, on the other 
hand, disillusioned with all indoctrination 





Miss Kolish is the new reader's consultant at Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, where for the past eleven years 
she has been in charge of the Public Affairs Room. She 
received her doctorate at the University of Vienna, studied 
at Cambridge, and is a graduate of the Carnegie Library 
School. She came to this country sixteen years ago. 





and control, as in the case of Karlheinz, they 
may be infinitely more able to refute old 
doctrines and evolve a new German phi- 
losophy than are their elders. Only the future 
will tell, but it is one of the things concerning 
Germany to think about. 

Ernst von Salomon’s Fragebogen is, of all 
the recent books about Germany, the most 
disturbing and alarming one. After the war 
the Allied Military Government required 
millions of Germans to fill out a lengthy 
questionnaire (Fragebogen) about their politi- 
cal past. Using this as a frame for his book, 
the author goes from question to question and 
in so doing tells his life story—the story of a 
cynical, arrogant, and unreformed super- 
nationalist who never officially became a 
Nazi, though his every thought was in favor 
of Hitler. An instigator but never a per- 
petrator, he was one of the men who planned 
the Rathenau murder, but did not take part 
in the execution; a fence-sitter all his life, he 
feels that he is treated unjustly by the Allies, 
who sent him to a concentration camp pend- 
ing investigation of his political past. For 
over a hundred pages he writes about the 
camp; he frees the Germans from any possible 
feeling of mass guilt by implying that the 
Americans were equally brutal. 

Perhaps a quotation from the book will 
best illustrate this man’s philosophy, if it can 
be called that: ‘“The word Democracy is one 
that I have only very rarely and with great 
reluctance employed. I do not know what it 
is and I have never yet met anyone who could 
explain its meaning to me in terms that I am 
capable of understanding. But I fear that 
Hitler’s assertion—that his ideological con- 
cept was the democratic concept—will be 
hard to refute.’’ Perhaps one would not want 
to conclude that Salomon’s attitude is typical 
ot even a small number of Germans, if it were 
not for the fact that Fragebogen has been a 
best-seller in Germany ever since its publica- 
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tion and has been acclaimed widely by the 
German press. To a certain section of the 
German nation, at least, Salomon’s expression 
of violent hatred and distorted accusations 
must be highly welcome because it says 
publicly what they think in private. 

A fairly large number of German novels 
have been made available to the American 
reader in recent years. It is in these novels that 
the other German speaks up—the human 
being who looks in dismay and confusion at 
the disaster that has befallen him and who 
tries to understand his part in the past and 
the future of the world. Heinrich Boell’s The 
Train Was on Time is the brief story of an 
Army private who has a premonition of his 
impending death. He spends his last days ex- 
amining his own motives and desires, des- 
perately trying to find some meaning in life, 
some value, some hope, before he meets 
death. There is a good bit of mysticism in this 
book, a groping for a belief beyond and apart 
from theoretical religiousness, a trend of 
thought that is evident in other new German 
novelists. 

Gerhard Kramer in We Shall March Again 


| presents an honest, semiautobiographical 


book, centered around Victor Velten, a 
journalist and lover of life. Neither Nazi nor 
martyr, he makes survival at all costs his sole 
and successful goal in the Hitler years. He 
moderately enjoys the fruits of early Nazi 
successes, though even then some slight doubt 
besets him. As the course of war changes, his 
doubts become stronger, but so does his desire 
to compromise, not to get caught, to survive. 
It is quite evident that Velten, if he had to 
choose again between being safe and being 
faithful to principles, would have again 
chosen the safety of remaining unnoticed. 
Through the figure of Velten the author 
points an accusing finger at himself and other 
intellectuals who eschewed responsibility. 
There is an ominous implication in the title 


of the book and in its last paragraph, where 
a comrade of Velten, marching alongside him 
in retreat and defeat, begins to sing the no- 
torious ‘Today it is Germany; tomorrow the 
world.’’ The book’s importance lies in the 
author’s honesty, courage, and absolute re- 
jection of self-pity or apology. Kramer, who 
is present district attorney of Hamburg, was 
severely criticized for publishing the book, 
and the press gave it unfavorable comments; 
quite a striking contrast to the reception 
Fragebogen received. 

Will Heinrich'’s recently published The 
Cross of Iron is a powerful war novel dealing 
with one episode of the Russian campaign, 
the German retreat from the Caucasus to the 
Crimea. The main character is a tough corpo- 
ral, Steiner, a man without any values or 
morals, with no fondness for his men but 
with an unshakable determination to bring 
them through safely. As the retreat continues 
and the casualties rise, even he begins to 
wonder whether war can ever be justified, 
whether human beings are meant to slaughter 
one another, and, finally, why this particu- 
lar war came about. He dies with a faint light 
dawning on him, that it came because he and 
others did not care. It is rather regrettable 
that the original German title, Das Geduldige 
Fleisch (The Patient Flesh), was changed in the 
translation. Heinrich’s theme that the human 
body can go on and on in suffering long after 
the spirit has been killed, is weakened by this 
change. There are some battle scenes in this 
novel that rank with the best war descrip- 
tions; Heinrich, a veteran himself, creates a 
picture of war's senseless waste and destruc- 
tion that is hard to forget; and it is hard to 
believe that the Heinrichs of Germany would 
ever again let themselves be driven into an- 
other bloody conflict. 

One of the finest war novels, of an entirely 
different nature, was published back in 1951. 
Bruno Werner's The Slave Ship covers the 











years from 1933 to 1945, when Hitler piloted 
the slave ship of the Third Reich into the 
maelstrom. The protagonist is George Fors- 
ter, a liberal newspaper man who found the 
Austrian corporal repulsive, but who, like 
so many other inteliectuals, did nothing 
about it. Step by step in many flashbacks the 
author portrays Forster’s growing dismay 
as he comes to realize that his reasoning and 
that of his friends had been a fallacy. His 
group had believed that opposition by a few 
would be futile, and that the intellectuals of 
Germany had to wait for the inevitable 
breakdown of the Nazi regime to be on hand 
for the rebuilding. There is-full acknowledg- 
ment in this fine novel of the failure of Ger- 
many’s leading minds to act, and the in- 
dictment and the implicit warning are strong. 

The last chapters, describing the mass 
bombings of Berlin, deserve to be read for the 
sheer impact of horror they create. It would 
be hard to forget the closing scene in which 





George, having lost his family, his posses- 
sions, his hopes, lonely and defeated, walks 
down a dusty road. As he nears an American 
tank labeled ‘‘California Kid,’’ an officer 
leans over and holds out to him a twig of 
apple blossoms in answer to George's greeting. 

There are, of course, other books that could 
be mentioned here for either their literary 
value or their human significance. The ones 


briefly discussed seem to indicate two trends ; 


of thought in the Germany of today. First 
there is the unreformed, unchanged, na- 
tionalistic point of view, the bitter resent- 
ment against the conquerors, the unwilling 
ness to accept or admit responsibility for the 
past, and therefore a dubious outlook for the 
future. On the other hand, there are the 
Germans who think of themselves in terms 
of human beings as part of a larger world 
than their own country, who honestly and 
often movingly search for meaning, purpose, 
(Turn to page 320) 
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HEINRICH HEINE 
(Continued from page 304) 
his jealousy and irony, her ignorance and 
temper, and the agony of his eight years of 
paralysis. 

His health was failing, but he continued 
to write. At the age of fifty-one, suffering 
from the last stages of his disease, he sank 
into his ‘mattress grave,’’ completely para- 
lyzed. Though tormented by illness, his alert 
mind continued to produce. His writings, 
such as the collection of poems entitled 
Romanzero, were more refined than ever. 

In 1856 the life of Heinrich Heine came to 
an end. No clergyman officiated at his burial 
in Montmarte Cemetery. During his lifetime 
this moody, sensitive genius had constantly 
labored under the impediments of disappoint- 
ment, rejection, physical pain. But he left to 
us a heritage, a treasury of beautiful poems, 
the fruit of the life work of a great king of 
the mind. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


—- the day will pass with little 
official recognition, November 4 marks 
the one-hundredth anniversary of James 
Buchanan's election to the presidency. Since 
he is Pennsylvania’s only native son to serve 
in that high office, it is fitting that we stop 
at the end of another presidential election 
year to review the events of his long career 
as a lawyer, diplomat, and politician in the 
service of his country. 

James Buchanan was born on April 23, 
1791, near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania; he was 
the second of eleven children born to James 
and Elizabeth (Speer) Buchanan. His parents, 
both Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, were de- 
scended from families that had migrated from 
Scotland and Ireland into south-central Penn- 
sylvania during the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. As a boy he received reasonably 
good education, first from his merchant- 
farmer father and well-read mother and later 
at a school in Mercersburg, where he was a 
student of Greek and Latin. 

After this preparation, Buchanan's parents 
enrolled him at Dickinson College, where he 
was admitted to the junior class for the fall 
term in 1807. Unfortunately the College was 
not everything Buchanan hoped it would be, 
and the two years he spent there were not 
happy ones. Even at sixteen Buchanan here 
began to demonstrate the sober and industri- 
ous characteristics that were to mark his 
later life, but these were not the standard 
among many of the students. Apparently 
little discipline was enforced and the students 
did as they pleased, so that, as Buchanan 
later put it, “Without much natural tendency 
to become dissipated, and chiefly from the 
example of others, and in order to be con- 
sidered a clever and a spirited youth, I en- 
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ROBERT E. CARLSON 


gaged in every sort of extravagance and mis- 
chief in which the greatest proficients of the 


college indulged.’’ Consequently he was al- | 


most expelled, and it was only through the 
extraordinary efforts of the pastor of the 
congregation to which his parents belonged 
that he was allowed to complete the senior 
year and graduate in 1809. 

Buchanan had been ‘‘a tolerably hard stu- 
dent,’’ interested in oratory and logic while 
at college, so after graduation he went to 
Lancaster, where he read law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar late in 1812. As a Federalist, 
he openly opposed the declaration of war 
with England during that summer, but once 
the conflict began he felt it his patriotic duty 
to become a firm supporter of the Madison 
Administration in this issue; during the war 
he volunteered to serve with a company of 
dragoons. 

After seeing duty in the defense of Balti- 
more and being honorably discharged, he 
entered politics and was elected to the Penn- 
sylvania House in October, 1814 to represent 
Lancaster County. On serving two one-year 
terms, he ‘‘retired’’ from politics to give his 
full attention to his law practice, centered in 
Lancaster and several nearby counties and 
described as ‘‘extensive, laborious, and lucra- 
tive.’’ Even though he achieved some con- 
siderable success in this work (his income for 
the year ending April 1, 1819, was $7,915.92), 
he returned to the political arena in 1820, 
when he was elected as a Federalist to repre- 
sent Lancaster, York, and Dauphin Counties 
in the United States House; he took his seat 
on December 3, 1821. 

While in the House, several significant 
events took place that helped shape Buchanan's 
career. As a man of moderate views he won 
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JAMES BUCHANAN 


many friends on both sides of the aisle; some 
of these close personal friendships lasted for 
many years and were deeply satisfying to this 
bachelor. With the death of the Federalist 
Party as a national entity in the middle of the 
twenties, Buchanan chose to become a fol- 
lower of Andrew Jackson rather than affiliate 
with the new Whig Party as many of his 
colleagues had done. During the presidency 
of John Quincy Adams he was active and 
vocal in his opposition to the administra- 
tion and by 1828 was in good position to play 
a leading role in the Jackson drive to win the 
White House. As chairman of the judiciary 
committee during his fifth term, he was 
admired for his carefully prepared and sound 
legal judgments, all of which reflected credit 
on his training and earlier experiences. By 
1831 James Buchanan was a stalwart Jack- 
sonian Democrat, ready to move to the front 
in that party on the national level. 

As early as 1831 his position in Pennsyl- 
vania and in the Democratic Party was recog- 
nized by many, some of whom hoped to 
nominate him for the vice-presidency in 1832. 
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One of these was his brother, George W. 
Buchanan, United States district attorney for 
the western district of Pennsylvania in Pitts- 
burgh at the time, who wrote to his brother, 

. . in every county in which I have been, 
your nomination for the V. Py. is very popu- 
lar. In Fayette & Washington, there will 
scarcely be a division of sentiment.”’ 

However, before this movement could gain 
sufficient momentum, Buchanan was chosen 
by President Jackson to become minister to 
Russia. Although he complained of having 
‘much business now on hand which I could 
not immediately leave without doing serious 
injury to individuals who have confided in 
me’’ and of not being able to speak French, 
the language of diplomacy, and despite the 
quiet objections of his mother, he eventually 
accepted the appointment. Buchanan was a 
devoted follower of Old Hickory and here 
demonstrated a characteristic that marked 
his approach to politics—deep-seated loyalty 
to one’s superiors. 

Certainly Buchanan's mission to St. Peters- 
burg cannot be classed as a vital and sig- 
nificant one in American diplomatic history, 
but his services overseas did accomplish 
several things. First, almost singlehanded, he 
negotiated a commercial treaty with Russia, 
in itself a novel and gratifying experience for 
a budding public servant. Then, in the proc- 
ess of this work, he began to see problems 
from an international point of view rather 
than from the strictly parochial American 
angle; this was a valuable asset for him. 
Finally—partially because of his extraordi- 
nary skill in letter writing—his already large 
personal popularity was increased so that his 
name became a familiar one in the United 
States. 

With the completion of this mission in 
August of 1833, Buchanan returned home to 
Lancaster, intending to retire from public 
service and re-establish his law practice. But 








again any long-range plans that he might 
have had in this direction were altered by 
demands placed on him by his party. Al- 
though some preferred that he should be an 
active candidate for the vice-presidency in 
1836, the Pennsylvania Legislature intervened 
in late 1834 and elected him to fill the un- 
expired portion of William Wilkins’ term as 
United States senator, an office Buchanan held 
for the next ten years. Always a staunch sup- 
porter of Democratic principles and policies, 
he soon became known as an administration 
stalwart who could be counted on to back 
Presidents Jackson and Van Buren; naturally 
he continued this role during the Whig inter- 
lude under Harrison and Tyler. 

On more than one occasion during this 
decade, political friends, newspaper editors, 
and colleagues urged him to allow his name 
to be presented as a favorite-son candidate for 
cither the vice-presidency or the presidency. 
In reply he usually followed one of two lines 
—either he was sure there were other candi- 
dates available who were better qualified for 
the nomination, and therefore his candidacy 
would only tend to impair party harmony, or 
he was not interested. As illustrations of the 
latter, in 1841 he told a newspaper editor 
‘“*. . . I have no ambitious longings on this 
subject [the presidency] ....’’ and a year 
later he wrote to his good friend, George G. 
Leiper, ‘‘I think there never was a man whose 
name had been mentioned for the Presidency 
who took the subject less to heart than my- 
self... ."’ Yet, despite his claim of having 
“totally abstained from all personal efforts to 
promote my own success’ and an official 
withdrawal from the 1844 campaign, he still 
received a few votes from delegates to the 
Democratic national convention. 

On the return of the Democrats to power 
in 1845 under James K. Polk, Buchanan was 
appointed to the important position of secre- 
tary of state. During the next four years he 
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demonstrated his great capacity for conduct- 
ing laborious and extended negotiations, giv- 
ing his best from day to day with little at- 
tempt at the dramatic or ostentatious. His 
major accomplishments were the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question with Great 
Britain and, although he was overshadowed 
in this latter by the President, the admission 
of Texas and the negotiations ending the war 
with Mexico. In addition, he urged a vigor- 
ous application of the Monroe Doctrine, 
especially to discourage British infiltration 
into California and the Yucatan, and he 
called for the purchase of Cuba, a scheme he 
supported throughout his career that reached 
its climax in his authorship of the Ostend 
Manifesto. 

When the Whigs won the presidency in 
1848 (Buchanan's name again was presented 
to the national convention, but he made no 
real effort to win the nomination and re- 
ceived only 55 votes on the first ballot), 
James Buchanan left the public arena “‘at 
least for a season,’ took up residence in his 
newly acquired ‘‘Wheatland’’ outside Lan- 
caster, and became a private citizen. 

During this retirement he made several 
speeches and wrote numerous letters; in at 
least two of these he made mention of Pitts- 
burgh. When speaking at Philadelphia early 
in 1851, he described Pittsburgh as the 
“Great Iron City of the West—a city of as 
much energy and enterprise for the number 
of inhabitants, as any on the face of the earth; 
and, I might add, of as warm and generous 
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and Western Pennsylvania,’’ a study of newspaper edi- 
torial comment on Buchanan's presidential campaign. 
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hospitality.’ Later that same year and in the 
same vein, he wrote to his niece, Harriet 
Lane, ‘‘If you have found the place blacker & 
dirtier than you had anticipated you will 
find the people warm-hearted, generous, kind, 
& agreeable.”’ 

By late 1851, whether he was willing to 
admit it or not, Buchanan had begun a system- 
atic appraisal of his chances for the presi- 
dential nomination the following June. Each 
state was considered in turn, and it appeared 
as though Buchanan was on the threshold of 
making his first full-fledged bid. But in al- 
most the same breath, he still assured his 
confidential advisers, “I shall do my duty 
faithfully to myself & my friends; but am 
determined not to lose a night's rest or a 
meal’s victuals, let the result be what it 
may.’’ By March, 1852, the strain of the con- 
test was beginning to tell, clearly shown in a 
letter to Cave Johnson of Tennessee, ‘‘If 
nominated, very well: if not, with the bless- 
ings of Providence, I may look forward to a 
few years of peace & tranquillity before 
‘shuffling off this mortal coil’.’’ 

His fears were justified, for the Democrats 
were unable to select a candidate from the 
four leading contenders (Cass, Douglas, 
Marcy, and Buchanan) and settled on Frank- 
lin Pierce of New Hampshire, truly a dark 
horse who got the necessary two-thirds vote 
on the 49th ballot. Yet Buchanan was quite 
satisfied with the outcome; as he put it, ‘‘I 
can say, with the most sincere truth, that I 
feel far more deeply the disappointment of my 
friends than my own disappointment. This 
has not, and will not, cost me a single pang.”’ 
Once again he made plans to withdraw from 
public service. 

However, late in March, 1853, President 
Pierce altered these plans by appointing 
Buchanan to be minister to Great Britain; 
again the Pennsylvanian was confronted with 
the inevitable dilemma of duty to country and 





BICENTENNIAL BRIEFS 


1765 .. . Philadelphia merchants 
opened a store and trading post in 
Pittsburgh. A lively trade was con- 


ducted with the Indians, English 
military officers at Fort Pitt, and 
the early settlers. Both necessities 
and luxuries could be purchased. 


—Rosst Demorest 





party versus his personal wishes. After offer- 
ing several reasons that could justify a refusal, 
he finally accepted; this came after consider- 
able pressure had been brought to bear by 
close political associates, who claimed duty to 
country and the preservation of party har- 
mony made his acceptance imperative. De- 
spite his age and the fact that he was not 
happy with the prospect of going abroad, he 
nevertheless told his brother, the Rev. 
Edward Y. Buchanan (who was married to 
Ann Eliza Foster, sister of Stephen Collins 
Foster), “‘. . . I intend to make the best of 
it & render myself as comfortable & happy 
as possible.’’ Although his ministry of three 
years was not marked by any outstanding 
diplomatic achievements, mainly because 
Secretary of State Marcy preferred to keep 
control of negotiations in his own hands, 
Buchanan did make many friends for the 
United States and himself in the Court of 
St. James. 

While Buchanan was on duty in London, 
political friends continued their almost time- 
honored ritual of boosting him for the presi- 
dency. In reply to one such friend, Buchanan 
smartly wrote in 1854, ‘‘I shall not again be a 
candidate for the Presidency.’ But this did 
not deter all of them; early in 1855 he had to 
tell another, ‘*. . . I am not, nor shall I be, 












a candidate for any office.’’ And again, later 
in that same year, he wrote to Robert Tyler, 
“The presidency is a matter which I have dis- 
missed from my thoughts. I shall not be a 
candidate for that office, and have lost all 
desire to enjoy this most distinguished honor.”’ 

Despite all these pointed statements, several 
leading political figures took matters into 
their own hands and began a concerted drive 
to win the nomination for Buchanan in 1856. 
They saw in him the perfect candidate for the 
times. He was a man of broad and varied ex- 
periences—legislator, diplomat, administra- 
tor, all essential to a presidential nominee. 
He had been a loyal Democrat since the 
twenties and had a wide—but not necessarily 
enthusiastic—following among the party 
faithful. Despite his Northern origins, he had 
many friends among Southerners, primarily 
because of his stand on the extension of 
slavery into the territories. But, because he 
had been out of the country since 1853, he 
was not identified with the politically 
dangerous Kansas-Nebraska dilemma. His 
age (he was sixty-five in 1856) was accept- 
able to many Democrats who anticipated a 
more mature approach to the nation’s prob- 
lems than had been provided by the younger 
Pierce. And, because of his age, he would 
probably want to serve only one term, thereby 
forcing the young, up-and-coming stalwarts 
such as Douglas and Breckenridge to put off 
their own presidential ambitions for only 
four years. 

Perhaps the Pittsburgh Morning Post 
(April 3,.1856) summed up his qualifications 
as well as any: ‘‘Mr. Buchanan stands clear 
of all the late vexing controversies. He is 
unexceptionable in his moral character. His 
ability and statesmanship none can doubt. 
He is a national man equally acceptable to 
both North and South... .’’ So the de- 
cision was made even before Buchanan had 
left England; John Slidell of Louisiana, one 
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of his most persistent backers, told him, 

. . make up your mind, my dear Sir, that 
the cup will not be permitted to pass from 
you, & endeavor to bear your cross with as 
much patience as you can command.”’ 

After seventeen ballots at the Cincinnati 
national convention, Buchanan was nomi- 
nated (over Pierce, Douglas, and Cass) and 
ran against John C. Fremont, the candidate 
of the newly formed Republican Party, and 
Millard Fillmore, nominee of the American 
Party. After conducting an essentially front- 
porch campaign, Buchanan won a majority 
of the electoral vote (but not of the popular 
vote) in the November election, and four 
months later began a hectic and crisis-filled 
presidential term. 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 


(Continued from page 297) 


New York City. It was first shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art, where it attracted 
more than two hundred and seventy thousand 
visitors within a period of fifteen weeks— 
more people than had been recorded at any 
other exhibition of its kind. It has traveled, 
prior to its showing here, to Minneapolis, 
Washington, Dallas, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, and it will continue on from 
Pittsburgh to the Far West and Canada. In 
smaller form the exhibit has appeared in 
many other museums. Everywhere it has 
made a profound impression upon critics, 
photographers, and the national public. Ac- 
companying the show is a fully illustrated 
catalogue. —L. A. A; 


SATURDAY PAINTING 


arg reconstruction has delayed opening 
of the Morning Palettes class, but the 
Tam O’Shanters number 966, Afternoon Pal- 
ettes 386, and Junior Patrons 31, this fall. 
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Boeing’s 707 Jetliner looks down on the 
mountain tops as it flies far above the 
clouds. USS steels are widely used in this 
proud new airplane—in control cables, en- 
gines, landing gear and countless other 
places. 
























































INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST 
By Puivie Drucker 


American Museum of Natural History 
Anthropological Handbook No. 10 ($5.75) 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955 
XII plus 208 pages, 102 illustrations, incl. 1 text map. 


INDIANS OF CANADA 
By DiaMonpD JENNEsS 


Bulletin 65, Anthropological Series No. 15, 3d edition 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 1955 

XII plus 452 pages ($6.00) 

133 illustrations, incl. 9 text maps, f end-pocket map 
Library no. r970.1 J26. 


1 are two fine books. Philip Drucker’s 
is a study of a specific and spectacular cul- 
ture, that of the Indians of the northwest 
coast of North America. It is one of the excel- 
lent series of Anthropological Handbooks 
produced by the American Museum of Natural 
History, another of which, Indians of the 
Plains, was reviewed in the June CaRNEGIE 
Macazine by William J. Mayer-Oakes. 
Diamond Jenness’ book is a classic, being 
reviewed here in the third edition of a study 
first published in 1932, again in 1934. Whereas 
Drucker’s work is limited to a discrete cul- 
ture, Jenness’ is of broad scope and is con- 
cerned with all the Indian and Eskimo 
groups that have lived in Canada. The present 
edition differs from those of 1932 and 1934 
only in the addition of an appendix on Ca- 
nadian prehistory. 

Handbooks prepared by museums were at 
one time little more than guides to collec- 
tions. As such, they only repeated label in- 
formation displayed in exhibit cases and ap- 
paren. to any visitor who cared to read as he 
walked. Modern handbook preparation has 
gone beyond this mechanical presentation to 
a richer and more useful discussion of what 
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the objects to be seen in an exhibit meant to 
the people who made and used them. 

Drucker’s book is an admirable example of 
the new handbook. No mere guide and cata- 
logue, this, but a skillfully prepared descrip- 
tion of the culture of the Indians who in- 
habited the Pacific Coast of North America 
from Yakutat Bay on the southeast coast of 
Alaska, south to Trinidad Bay in northern 
California, and east to the Rocky Mountains. 

These were the totem-pole makers, carvers 
of the grotesque faces and animals that are 
one of the two symbols—the other is the war 
bonnet—that mean “‘Indian’’ to most people. 

Hardly less grotesque to us than the masks 
they carved on their house posts are their 
names: Tlingit, Haida, Gitskan, Tsimshian, 
Bella Coola, Kwakiutl, Salish, Nootka, 
Umpqua, Yurok, Hupa.... These names 
designate linguistic groups, really, rather 
than the politically stable groups we under- 
stand by “‘tribes,’’ but they are usually used 
as tribal names after such a qualification as 
this. 

The totem pole is only a single representa- 
tion of the strange way of life that developed 
along the Pacific Coast. This was a complex 
culture, and unique in the world in that the 
people who evolved it did not have either 
agriculture or domesticated animals, whereas 
everywhere else one of these was needed as 
an assured food supply on which to base a 
“high”’ culture. 

The northwest-coast people had something 
else—the ocean. The incredible wealth of the 
sea in fishes, mollusks, and sea mammals, 
supplemented by an abundance of game in the 
hills to the east, provided them with the op- 
portunity to accumulate such reserves of food 
that they had leisure to develop their strange 
living pattern. 
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Materially, the Indians of the northwest 
coast stand out as expert woodworkers, a 
people who carved great trees into totem 
poles, who built enormous, portable frame 
houses, who constructed ocean-going canoes 
more than fifty feet long, who bent and sewed 
wood into boxes and chests. 

As hunters and fishers preying on the life 
of the sea they were extraordinarily adept, 
their most spectacular feat being the whale- 
hunting practiced from canoes by the Nootka 
and their neighbors. 

A most bizarre aspect of their life was their 
ceremonial patterns. They developed sensa- 
tional stage effects with masks, trap doors, 
puppets, and other adjuncts to the super- 
natural that enlivened the drama of their 
intricate rituals. 

They invented the strange ritual of the 
‘‘potlatch,’’ the ceremonial and ostentatious 
giving away of the wealth of a group at 
special feasts dedicated to the announcement 
and validation of the rights and status of 
group members. After the coming of the 
Europeans and the accumulation of wealth 
by nouveau riche, this ritual often was de- 
graded to a competition between two men to 
demonstrate the greater wealth of one as 
compared to the other. Immense value in 
goods and money was so often destroyed in 
these competitions that finally they were 
prohibited by law. 

This is but a sampling of the fascinating 
units of northwest-coast life discussed at 
length and with authority by Drucker. The 
classic groups were centered in the north, in 
southern Alaska and Canada, among such 
folk as the Tlingit, Haida, Kwakiutl, and 
Nootka. Those on the fringes of these 
groups, particularly such southern peoples as 
the Chinook, Yurok, Hupa, and others, 
shared to a lesser extent in the whole content 
of northwest culture. Drucker uses his unit 
discussions to point out the various grada- 
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tions from classic to fringe areas and to indi- 
cate the debt owed the Eskimo as originators 
of much that is northwest-coast culture. 

Jenness’ Indians of Canada is a monumental 
work in which the difficult task of presenting 
a survey of all the Indian tribes and the 
Eskimo of Canada is ably performed. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the 
first are discussed in detail the general func- 
tions of society as practiced over the vast area 
of Canada: the struggle for food, clothing, 
and shelter, social organization, religion, the 
arts, and even the interaction of the Indians 
and the Europeans. 

In the second part, the author takes up 
groups of tribes according to their general 
cultural affinities: for instance, the Huron, 
Tobacco Nation, Neutrals, and Iroquo:s are 
grouped as the Agricultural Tribes of the 
Eastern Woodlands; the Assiniboine, Plains 
Cree, Blackfoot, Sarcee, Gros-Ventre, and 
Sioux, as the familiar Plains Tribes. The 
definitive aspects of the modes of living of 
these general groups are clearly presented, 
and the deviations from the general pattern 
that mark each tribe are described. 

The tribal descriptions are particularly 
good. For each he gives its geographical dis- 
tribution, its place in the framework of the 
general group of which it is a part, the par- 
ticular material, social, or religious activities 
that distinguish it from others in its group, its 
history—both traditional and documentary, 
its meetings with and results of its contacts 
with European civilization, estimates of 
population about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and a description of its present (1932) 
condition. 

The book is filled with facts, and for that 
reason alone it is valuable and useful. But 
more than that, there are elements of presen- 
tation and attitude that make it most in- 
teresting. Jenness writes, and, indeed, so 
does Drucker, with restraint and sanity. 




















Neither man is giving the story of blood- 
thirsty savages (although some probably 
were) or of noble red men (although some 
probably were). They are concerned with a 
calm description of men and women and the 
societies they developed. 

Both men make the same point. The old 
days of the people of whom they write are 
either gone or are rapidly disappearing. The 
modern Tlingit and Haida is at home with 
an outboard motor, knows no more the 
wooden canoe of his recent ancestor. The 
Eskimo starves on bannock and tea, having 
little use any more for the seal-meat diet of 
his fathers that kept a hunter healthy. The 
kayak and umiak are going. Other distinc- 
tive traits are passing away. 

Jenness goes beyond the vanishing culture 
traits. The people are going. For one reason 
or another, these populations are rapidly 
declining. Hopeful in his eyes is the fact that 


much of this decline is due to interbreeding 
that he hopes will produce the sturdy, self- 
reliant stock necessary to full exploitation of 
the Canadian north. 

Neither of these books requires a technical 
dictionary. They were written to be read by 
anyone who cares to, and they are both highly 
recommended as faithful and sensitive records 
of dissolving ways of life. 

—James L. SwauGrr 


GERMANY 


(Continued from page 310) 


and understanding of themselves. The news- 
paper headlines continue to alarm us with f 
news from Germany. It is through books that 
a picture of the motives and reasons for the 
alarming news, and understanding of the 
people who create the news, are offered to the 
American public. 
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The old friend was not on hand 


A successful business man appointed one of his 
closest friends to guide and help his wife and children 
in the administration of his estate. But shortly after 
his death, the friend also died. The “third party” 
who was to act as advisor was gone. 

Had he appointed Peoples First National as 
executor, he would have guarded against this un- 
foreseen situation—because trust companies continue 
year after year staffed with competent, sympathetic 
trust officers always ready to carry on their duties. 

Our Estate Planning Division will be glad to join 
with you and your attorney in arranging for compe- 
tent and intelligent administration of your estate. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 

TRUST DEPARTMENT e FOURTH AND WOOD oc PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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for effecting amicable relations, both 
personal and political. Many a delicate 
situation was resolved around the din- 
ner table at Monticello or the Executive 
Mansion. 





Rather than large, formal dinners, the 
genial, sandy-haired Virginian preferred 
friendly gatherings of not more than 
twelve. His table was oval rather than 
rectangular so that all could feel the 
“animating influence of facial expres- 
sions as well as words”. 


Jefferson had a phobia about mute 
but sharp-eared servants whose gossip, 
in his opinion, produced much of the 


Good food and free-flowing conversation are still a 
successful formula for an enjoyable evening, especially 
when the food includes the famous Heinz 57 Varieties. 









H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 















Jefferson's 
“ “Table 
Diplomacy” | 





domestic and even public discord. So 
he had built in his dining room wall a 
“dumb-waiter”, a set of circular shelves 
that could be loaded with platters of 
steaming food by servants on the op- 
posite side of the wall, then be turned 
into the room where the plates were 
quickly transferred to the table. On oc- 
casion, each guest had a “waiter” at his 
side containing everything necessary 
for an uninterrupted meal. 


Food at the Jefferson table was as 
stimulating as the conversation. Not 
only were vegetables, fruits and meats 
fresh from the host’s farm; but Jeffer- 
son, after his sojourn in Paris, installed 
a French chef and delighted in serving 
guests continental delicacies like maca- 
roni, blanc-mange or soufflé. 
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